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624 General Notes. [October, 

Northern Range of the Bison. — Mr. E. W. Nelson, the well- 
known ornithologist, now in charge of one of the government meteo- 
rological stations in Alaska, writes me as follows under date of St. Mi- 
chael's, Alaska, July 11, 1877 : "I have met here two gentlemen who 
crossed the mountains from British Columbia and came to Fort Yukon 
through British America, from whom I have derived some information 
about the buffalo {Bison Americanus) which will be of interest to you. 
These gentlemen descended the Peace River, and on about the one 
hundred and eighteenth degree of longitude made a portage to Hay 
River, directly north. On this portage they saw thousands of buffalo 
skulls, and old trails, in some instances two or three feet deep, leading 
east and west. They wintered on Hay River, near its entrance into 
Great Slave Lake, and here found the buffalo still common, occupy- 
ing a restricted territory along the southern border of the lake. This 
was in 1871. They made inquiry concerning the large number of 
skulls seen by them on the portage, and learned that about fifty years 
before snow fell to the estimated depth of fourteen feet, and so envel- 
oped the animals that they perished by thousands. It is asserted that 
these buffaloes are larger than those of the plains." This is confirmatory 
of the statements I have elsewhere given of the comparatively recent 
presence of the bison near Great Slave Lake and on Peace and Hay 
rivers. — J. A. Allen. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Anthropological News. — Two very important contributions to 
American ethnology have just been issued from Major Powell's office. 
One is entitled Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages, with 
Words, Phrases, and Sentences to be collected, by J. W. Powell. The 
paper is to be one of the chapters of a Manual of North American Eth- 
nography, which Major Powell will shortly publish with the aid of emi- 
nent specialists. The other work is volume i. of Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, issued by the Interior Department. Part 
I. of this volume contains On the Distribution and Nomenclature of the 
Native Tribes of Alaska and the Adjacent Territory, by W. H. Dall. 
On a Succession of Shell-Heaps on the Aleutian Islands, by the same. 
Remarks on the Origin of the Innuit, by the same. Appendix to Part 
I. contains Notes on the Natives of Alaska, by J. Furnhelm. Terms of 
Relationship used by the Innuit, by W. H. Dall. Comparative Vocab- 
ularies, by George Gibbs and W. H. Dall. Part II. embraces a paper 
on the Tribes of Western Washington Territory and Northwestern Or- 
egon, with Maps, by G. Gibbs. The appendix to Part II. contains 
Comparative Vocabularies, by Messrs. Gibbs, Tolmie, and Mengarini ; 
Niskwalli-English Dictionary and English-Niskwalli Dictionary, by G. 
Gibbs. 

The Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences has issued Part I. of 
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volume ii. of their proceedings, a handsome brochure of 148 pages. 
The academy, which has grown to be one of the most efficient local so- 
cieties in the country, contemplates erecting a building for its meetings 
and for the exhibition of its specimens. The following is a list of the 
papers on archfeology : Exploration of a Mound near Utah Lake, by 
Julia J. Wirt ; Manufacture of Pottery by Mojave Indian Women, by 
Dr. E. Palmer; Shell Money and other Primitive Currencies, by W. 
H. Pratt ; Mound Explorations in Jackson County, Iowa, by C. T. 
Lindley ; Exploration of Mound No. 3, Cook's Farm Group, and Dis- 
covery of Inscribed Tablets, by Eev. J. Grass ; On the Inscribed Tablets 
found by Rev. J. Gass, by R. J. Farquharson ; Recent Find of Skulls 
and Skeletons in Ohio, by Rev. S. D. Peet ; Exploration of Mound No. 
10, Cook's Farm Group, by Rev. J. Gass ; Description of Inscribed 
Stones found in Cleona Township, Scott County, Iowa, by Rev. J. Gass ; 
Exploration of Mounds on the Farm of Col. William Allen, by W. H. 
Pratt. 

From the author, C. C. Abbott, M. D., we have received a pamphlet 
reprinted from the Tenth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, en- 
titled Discovery of Supposed Paleolithic Implements from the Glacial 
Drift in the Valley of the Delaware River, near Trenton, N. J. As the 
result of his investigations the author comes to the conclusion that " the 
rude implements found in the gravel were fashioned by man during the 
glacial period, and were deposited with the associated gravels as we now 
find them." 

Mr. W. H. Jackson, of the Hayden Survey, has added another trophy 
to those that decorate his cliff dwelling in the fourth story of the Second 
National Bank Building, Washington. Having gone out to New Mex- 
ico in the spring he made accurate measurements of one of the best pre- 
served of the pueblos, and has now reproduced it in plaster in exact 
proportions. These plaster models by Mr. Jackson are certainly the 
best object-lessons in American archaeology we have ever seen. 

The State Archaeological Association of Indiana held its meeting 
September 12th and 13th, at Indianapolis. The American Anthropo- 
logical Association met at Cincinnati, September oth, and the Anthro- 
pological Subsection of the American Association at Nashville, Tenn., 
August 29th. 

Nature for May 24th and the following five or six numbers contain 
a valuable report of a conference held by the London Anthropological 
Institute, concerning our present knowledge of the antiquity of man in 
England. Messrs. John Evans, Dawkins, Hughes, Teddemann, Busk, 
Rolleston, Fox, Sayce, Callard, and Harrison took part in the discus- 
sion. The result of the conference seems to have been that as yet no 
positive evidence has been adduced of the preglacial or intraglacial ex- 
istence of man in England. Messrs. Belt, Geikie, and Sketchly, in sub- 
sequent communications to Nature, take issue with this opinion. 

vol. xi. — no. 10. 40 
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In Part IV. of the last volume of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute the following subjects of general interest are discussed : The 
Measurement of the Officers and Men of the Second Royal Survey Mili- 
tia, by Col. Lane Fox ; The Chalk at Cissbury, by J. Park Harrison ; 
The Ethnology of the Germans, by H. H. Howorth ; On the Classifica- 
tion of Arrowheads, by W. J. Knowles ; On Language and Thought, by 
Henry Sweet. 

Prof. Wills de Hass has issued a Syllabus of a Course of Lect- 
ures on American Prehistoric Archaeology before the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. This being the first attempt to popularize 
in this manner the whole subject of prehistoric archaeology in our 
country, we would congratulate his hearers if the richness of the lectures 
bear any comparison with the luscious bill of fare. 

We would call the attention of our readers to two works of extraor- 
dinary merit, from the pen of our countrymen, and regret that want of 
space forbids an extended review of them. The one is Peru ; Incidents 
of Travel and Exploration in the Lands of the Incas, by E. George 
Squier ; and the other, Ancient Society : or, Researches in the Lines of 
Human Progress from Savagery, through Barbarism, to Civilization, by 
Lewis H. Morgan. Both are the mature if not the final work of our 
most distinguished anthropologists, — authors whose works are known 
and whose praises are spoken wherever men are found who look with 
tenderness upon those mementoes of antiquity which in their day were 
the stepping-stones of history. 

Many archaeologists have been astonished at the beauty of form and 
the exquisite finish of 'the jadeite celts found in the West Indies, and 
have often wondered how they were hafted and put to use. The problem 
has been solved recently by two celts sent to the National Museum from 
Turk's and Caicos islands, by Mr. George Gibbs. One of them is a 
light jadeite, oval-sectioned celt set in a mortised handle of hard wood ; in 
the other, the handle and blade are of a single piece of jadeite, sculpt- 
ured to imitate a celt in a wooden handle. They will be figured in the 
forthcoming Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. From 
the same locality two low wooden stools were sent by Professor Gabb and 
Mr. Frith, answering exactly to those described by Herrera and the other 
historians of the voyage of Columbus. They are made of a single 
piece of wo.od, in imitation of a turtle, the head and fore legs projecting 
in front, and the tail rising to form the back of the stool. These, too, are 
valuable in establishing the use of certain sagged stone implements 
hitherto called metates. One of these stone seats in the National Mu- 
seum, belonging to the Latimer collection, is a fac-simile of the wooden 
stools above described. These will also be figured in the Smithsonian 
report for the present year. 

A very valuable contribution to American ethnology is Ethnography 
and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, by Washington Matthews, assist" 
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ant surgeon U. S. A., published as No. 7 of Professor Hayden's Miscel- 
laneous Publications. The work forms an octavo volume of 240 pages, 
and contains, in addition to the grammar and dictionary proper, a very 
valuable monograph of the Hidatsa, and of their neighbors at Fort Ber- 
thold, the Aricarees and Mandans. 

Dr. Dalrymple, of Baltimore, has made an exhaustive study of the 
Pamunkey and Mattapony Indians of Eastern Virginia. They are a 
miserable half-breed remnant of the once powerful Virginia tribes. The 
most interesting feature of their present condition is their preservation 
of their ancient modes of making pottery. It will be news to some that 
the shells are calcined before mixing with the clay, and that at least one 
third of the compound is triturated shells. 

The discussion of the subject of reform spelling still continues in The 
Academy of June 2d, 9 th, and 16th. The chief value of this discussion 
to the American ethnologist is the aid which a perfect phonetic alphabet 
would render to those who are engaged in collecting vocabularies or in 
perfecting the synonymy of the tribes. — Otis T. Mason. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

On the Existence op the Alleghany Division of the Ap- 
palachian Range within the Hudson Valley. — In preparing 
for the last summer campaign of the Harvard Summer School of Geology, 
my assistant, Mr. William M. Davis, Jr., made a preliminary study of the 
district lying between the Hudson River and the foot of the Catskill 
Mountains. From his observations it became evident to both of us that 
there were peculiar disturbances affecting this district which had remained 
unnoticed by the officers of the New York surveys. Last month I vis- 
ited this region along with the Summer School of Geology. A few days' 
study made it plain to me that Mr. Davis's observations had given us a 
clew to an important fact in American geology, and that these disloca- 
tions, consisting of several abruptly folded anticlinals and synclinals origi- 
nally having several hundred feet relief, are in fact the northward extension 
of the disturbances that made the Alleghany division of the Appala- 
chian chain ; while the Catskill Mountains similarly are the north- 
ward extension of the slightly disturbed table-land known as the Cum- 
berland table-land in the valley of that stream, and by various names in 
the more northern localities. It will not be possible to give full details 
of this interesting series of disturbances until the sections and maps 
made by the summer school are fully worked up, which cannot be for 
some months to come. It may be said, however, that this structure has 
been traced about thirty miles along the Hudson River, and that the sev- 
eral anticlinals closely resemble those of Pennsylvania in all their general 
features : they are, however, smaller, more closely packed together, with 
much steeper dips, often running up to 50° of declivity, and are some- 
what more faulted, but in the direction of their steeper dips their rela- 



